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ABSTRACT - 

Because ,it iS' based upo^ the premise that learning 
a lifelong process' and that citizen involvement is essentiali to 
neighborhood problem solving, commuriity education is particularly 
attunid' to the 'current needs of cities and can Ibe particularly* 
effecj^ive- in responding* to urban housing needs. One way in wbich 
leaders can simultaneously address the problems caused by urban 
schodl closings and housing shortages is to convert vacant schools 
into ^-housing, with communl;ty education centetSyAn the past few years, 
such « community educatior^al centers have been ;^uccessful in 
contributing to neighborhood 'preservation €Ktovgh home rdf)air, 
weather ization , and home security programs ^ Included among the 
that have such programs are Newton, Massa^usetts; Bo^ston, « 
^Massachusetts; Anchorage, Alaska; Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Minnjg^apolis, Minnesota; Roanoke) Virg.ihia; and Wichita, Kansas. (This 
issue, paper' contains descriptions of *the community ^ducdtion programs 
in each of the above-mentioned citie| as well as implementation 
strategies and tesourcei^ for use in initiating ^the community 
education process. >^ (MN) 
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Preface 



The U.S. Conference of Mayors, with.1he 
support of th'e Department of Educ&tion, has exr- 
plored over the past three years th?" relationsjjip 
t\ community-educatioi] to city government. Infor- 
mation on the multipurpose nature of the com- . 
munity education prdce'ss and the way ir^ v/hich 
this process can address mayors' concerns has^ 
been gathered in site visits to more than twenty • 
cities throughout the-country. The purpose of this 
publication is to demonstrate^to Mayors how the 
community education process can be used to ad- 
dress social concerns which marly Mayors are _ 
facing today. ' • ■ 



First Phase 



The informatlQn dissemina^/on activities r- 
undertaken during the first phase of the Con- 
ference's Community Education Pro'gram resulted 
. in the publication Community Education and City 
Goals and Services: A Report to the Mayors, sent 
to all Mayors of cities over 30,000 in population. . 
This report presented a broad overview of. how • 
Mayors can use the community education pro- 
cess to develop urban programs and respond to 
the needs of their cities. Three.issue papers were 
Talso published and focused on how corriniunity 



euucation cdh address specific urban tesueS of 
concera to MayoES. These were: ' 

Corn^unfty Education and Human Ser^ces, 
■ Community Education and Services to yie 

■ . Elderly, . . . ^ 

Community Education and Substance Abuse 
' Prevention. 



Current Program 



in the current phase of the Conference.of ^ 
Mayors ConTmunity Education Program, three n^w 
"issue papers Have been published. to continue the 
series of publications relating community educa- 
tion to specific issues of concern to Mayors. 

These are: ■• . ■ , ' " » 
' ■ . ■• 

' Community Education and Housing Needs, 

CommuDlty^Id'ueation afid Health Services, _ 
Community Education and Multiculturali'smr^^ 
Immigrant/Refugee Needs and Qpltural / 
Av^areness. >. . * ' 

The separate papers have been designed to give 
Mayors an overview of the community education 
process before they send each publication on to 



the appcopriate staff jDerson for prograrrijollow-' 

up. \ . ' ' ' 

" • As can be seen frpnr^ the disparate issues ad- 
dressed in the s.eries of .six papers, community 
education is a process which Mayors can us'S'to 
take the initiative in a wide range of program^ 
areas, ^acfh paper presents an overview <3f the 
relationship of community education to urban 
concej[rts. and focuses on haw a specific issue 
can be^ddressed by. the community education 
prdcess. This focus includes a discussion^df the 

. * Issue's trends and problems, the ways in which 
comitiunity education processes can relate 

. specffically'to those problems, and case studies 
of specific cities using c6mmunity.,educatton to 
develop and implement innovative* programs to^ . 
respond to the issue under consideration. < 
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Community education is people of-all ages in ^ ^ 
apbmmumtycpmlng together to' identify their V 
needs and^evelop programs to meet those needs 
•through the use of localjy available re^pources and 
coordination of services. ^ * * 



Minimum Elements * ' 

of Community Education * 

Although* community education programs ar@^ 
so diverse jthat ther-e is no uniform model, the 
federal government has defined the following 

. minimum, elements of a community education pro- ' 

'^gram: ' * . . . 

' • Rol^ of the School A public elementary 
or Secondary school should be directly 
r (but not exclusively) involved in administer- 
ing and operating this program. . 
• . * • • * 

' • Community Served: It should be an iden- 
tified community, whjcfrat least includes 
' the regular attendance area of the school. 

• Community Centen"lt should be a. public 
facility, whether an elementary or secpn- 
■ dary school, a college, or a park .center. 



, Definition of 
Community Educatiori 



, the facility should offer a broad scope of 
services— educational, recreational, health 
care, cultural; complement Ihe^schooPs 
regular program; and extend the services - 
V • normally offered by the public fapility. 

• Community Needs: These should be iden- 
tified and documented on a continuing" 
basiS'in oj:der to respond to cor^munity in- 
.terests and concerns. • 

• Community Resources and^nt^ragency 
" . Cooperatron: The program should use as 

* - much as possible educational,.cultural, 

recreational, and other resources located 

• outside the school, and combine- forces . 
with other pul?lic and private agencies Iq 

• the community. 

• •. People Served: They should include all^ 

' age groups as -well as groups with special . 

needs, such as- people with limited English- 
■ speaking ability, and the mentally and 

physi.cally handicapped. . ^ ■ 

. • Community Involvement In Governance: 

Various institutions, groups, and individ- 
uals in "the" community should participate 
in assessing the community'^ needs^ and 
in operating and evaluating the programs. 



• Frofn these elements it. can be seen that 
community education i§ both a program and a 
processf.^The pragrajris are community deterrain- • 
ed and b'road in scope, fiind are offered'to 
residents at community schools {or other public 
facilities) which serve as thre base of ope'ration. 
But community education is also a process that 
actively Involves citizens jn decision making, 
makes maximum use of a community's human 
and physical re.sourceg, and facilitates the coor- . 
dlnation of services. • • ✓ 

■Community education is o*f benefit-to citie.g 
, because it reduces duplication in services 
through jDetter communication between agencies. 
■ It draws together a community's resources into a 
coop^Hrative •relationship helping to reduce 
fragmentation. And corhmunity education -in- 
crgiises local involvement and participation in the • 
community, leading to more relevant and respon- ' 
sive service?. 

A Mayor's View . 

Mayor. Carole Keeton McCfellan of- Austin, 
Texas," is a strong supporter of community educa- 
ilon. She took- the lead in initiating community 



education in her city during her -tenure as school 
board president. Mayor McClellah has given the 
following definition* of this dynamic process 
which provides responsive neighborhood services. 

Community schools and community education 
represent a philosophy which embraces in 

^ concept both program, and process. 'The com- 
munity education program, the classes and- 
the activity, is a magnetwhich draws peoplf 

' into the process. The process is the total irW 
volvement of community resources in identify- 
ing and meeting the needs and wants of the 
people. 

• Community educatioji-Urings together and _ 
coordinates the resources of individuals, - 
schools, organizations, and various social and 
health agencies, to avoid costly duplication of 
effort. It facilitates the commupicatfoii bet-' 
weert communities, the school, and city 
. government and enables them to work more 
' . cooperatively. „ ' . , • 

The school in effect becomes the center of 
* the cQmR?unity's academic, social, cyltural,- 

recreational, and educational life, in essence, 
.'•fcommunity education serves to recycle •■ 
"■sfchoQis back intojthe town' hall idea. 
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. ♦From "A Speech on Community Educ^fion" by Mayor 
Carole Keetort McCIellan, presented at the ^ayo[s Leader- 
ship Institute, Way, 1978, Austin, Texas. , . . 
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I. Introduction: The Benefits 
of Community Education 



- Although most Mayors da not have legal 
jurisdiction over sph6ol districts, they, are increas- 
ingly.called.upon by their constituents to address 
school problems such as finances, feachar. 
strikes, busing, and school closings. Mayors are^ 
a/so" concerned about the quality 'of th'eir public 
school systms/lnadequately educated ( ' 
youngsters find it difficult to be self-sufficient and 
offen require special support services. AfJditional- 
ly, public education impacts upon. a city's ^ 
economic development because a good school 
systerh helps. to maintain d stable tax base ^nd to 
attract nevj industty. Community education is be- 
ing looked upon/6frfiSnrM3iyors as a way to . 
strengthen thefpublic schools and to make better 
use of local resources. . 



Community Education Philosophy 

. The community education philosophy is bas- 
ed on the premise that learning is a life-long pro- 
cess and that citizen .involvement is essential to 
neighborhood'problefn solving. The concept, 
which can' be adapted to a specific community's 
needs and resources, holds that local institutions, 
agencies, anrf businesses can be used and coor- 
dinated in the community education process.i 



^ - ' - - 

This philosophy is particularly attuned to the cur- 
rent needs of cities. Citizens have 'come to con- 
" • sider participatory- democraqy as the norm rather 
than the e5(ception and need a process fqr re- 

• gular input. In these Wmo. of diminishing public 
/ funds, cities must maximize their local resources. 

• And p6ople today place high priority jpoq conti- - 
nuing their education for vocational advancement, 

■ as well as foe personal achievement.) . 

The community education proce whelps' 

• community mepibers to: (a) assess community 
needs at neighborhood-arwi city\wide levels; (b). ^ 
organize. programs; (c) monitor dnd] evaluate ser- 

^ vices; and (d) advocate for comn\ur1fty determined 

priorities.2 This process trings the people of a 
" .given commlimty -together m a putjlic^faclllty, ge- 
nerally a school, to-discuss their neecjs, interests, 
and problems. They devise solutions tp fit these 
needs, using locally available reseufc^s and 
sl<ills. It is people working. together in a grdup 
small enough for the members 'to identify 
with— the community. As a'group.they accom-' 
'plish what they cannot do as individUals.s 

This process of maximizing comrpunity- In- 
volvement and resources' can respond to urban 
•priprities, such"sts,housing. The comrT]unity educa- 
tion process allows neighborhood residents to 




6omp togejhefto assess housing needs in* their 
confimur^s. These needs can range from the . 

ision of new or renovated housing units.for 
^^_jific populations to home .repair and. 
weatherizatlon.- Gnce the corrtmunity has set its 
housing priorities, the community education pro- , 
gram can develop and sponsor corresponding'^c- 
tivities arid services, using both publje^nd private 
resoucces* ^-^^^ 

CommupttvCEdupation as a Process 
for Glty/School Cooperation 

As" Mayors have been seeking ways to sup-, 
■port and improve public school systems, 
educators. liave been perceiving a broader scope 
for schools. Community education is increasingly 
the process both Mayors,and educators are using 
to strengthen publi6 support for school systems 
and to better serve their constituents. Tijis pro- ' 
cess", which stresses citizen- participation, attracts 
both Mayors and educators' becaiisff.it provides a 
. vehicle for the coordination of existing human, 
physical, and financial resources. Neighborhood 
'schools and other public facilities become the 
focal point of activity, serving as multipurpose 
community educalion centers offering servipes 
' and pre/grams in response to cbrrjgcjunity need." 

Cities and school djstricts serve and tax 
similar or identical constituencies. Comnfiunity 
education^ allows Mayors and educatprs to maxi- 
mize tax dollars and services, often witjiout star- 
ting new programs or allocating additional fuhds. . 
This benefit is important because in these times 
of shrinking resources. Mayors ^re reluctant to 
initiate-programs which coul(j become popular 
^with constituents but-be subject to discontinuation 
due to oece^sary budget cuts. 

Why Mayors Like . , , 

Community Education 

Community education has many advaptages^ 
for -cities. Mayors.have,cited the. followirig • 
■benefits -to the Conference during site visits and 
communication with 74 cities involved in'com- 
munity educflftion. * 

0 Budgetary- Savings 

Well planned community education programs 
"allow' cities to save dollars while providing the 
. . • . ■ ' / * 



same or mo/e services. These savings are bas- 
ed on the coordination of services and ac- 
tivities delivered to the community. One exam- • 
pie is the Colorado Springs program. Before 
community education- started'in Coloracto 
Spr«ings tha school district charged the recrea-^ 
tion department -up to $1 50,000 annually, for 
services. Now. the city contributes $40,000 to 
the comm"ur\ity education program in return- for 
the same. services and"new benefits. • ' 

.' ' * * 

• Political Support for Public Programs ■ 

In these days of tight funds for government and 
citizens, all segments of society look for public 
dollars to serve their interests. Cbmmunity 
' education is available to all and can become a 

• vested interest of ail. Its cost effectiveness is " 
. particularly appealing to taxpayers. As Mayor 

' Thomas Dunn of Elizabeth^ New. Jersey, st?ites, . 

"This [community education] concept of com- 
. biriing resources fs good economlps, and 
believe you rne, it's'good.poHtics. PeopJe- res- , 
pond to leaders who understand and try .to 
meet» their needs."- • ■ • ^ • * * 

m Netghborhood Stabilization /S ' 

' Stable neighborhoods create stable, tax bases 
£tnd minimize social disruption, wfiich can lead 
to high crime rales. Community education 
stabilizes neighborhoods. on an affirmative 
. basis rather -man on k readtive, exclusionary 
one. The citizen participation component gives 
people a sense of pride and ownership in their 
community. In Austin, Texas, the.community 
" eduQation program, whichjs jointly funded .and 
administiered by the city and the'SchQol district, 
has significantly reduced vandalism in schools 
and adjacent neighborhoods. 

• Public Support for Schools 

• > 

Commur^itv education provides a direct meanS 
"lor citizens to. become involved with the^* 

. schools and comniunlty colleges. The rrrore in- 
volv.ed tfcie public becomes in their education 
■system, the greater the intereit in Strengthen.- 

' ing it. Maiy cities attribute favorable votes on 
school bonds to their community educa_tion..pro- 

- grams'. Mayor McClellan of J^ustin, Texas,' 
speaks of the strong public suppprj for school 
bonds now that th'S conimunity has become/ 
'rftore involved ih the schools through the exten-, 
sive community education program in that city. 
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/^Positive Approach 



The community education concept offers * 
Mayors a means to improve the qualii^ of life in ^ 
thetr cities.^is concept brings families together 
to -particip^e*'Hi> recreational and educational pro- - 
grams and can focus, social services on the 
ne.eds of families and neighborhoods. Com- 
munities beriefit because the city is able to pro- 
Wide more efficient and responsive services 
^through coordination of programs. And finally, 
citizen particpation in the identifi'cation and solu- 
'tion of probi^ms leads to a greater seijse of com- 
munity identity and neighborhood pride. 

^ Addressing Urban Priorities 

Mayors are using community education to 
address signifrcant urban issues. This^paper 

* describes how community education can respond 
to housing needs, a priority concern in many ^ 

^ cities. As previously described, comniunity educa- 
tion can provide a system Jor coordmatiop and 
delivery of services. In regard to housing, thes^ 



seri^Lces can include programs in home repaii^ 
weatherjzation, and home security. Moreover,, the 
.community education process^facipjates ^ . 
city/school cooperation, resulting in a more effi- 
cient use of community resources. ' 

This p9per presents the proble^ms and trends 
in the housing issue ^nd the ways in which the 
coitinuinity education process can respond speci- 
fically to those issues. "Newton is presented as a 
case study of a city which has been able to pro- 
vide needed ^housing and ccJtnmunity centers ^ ' 
through.the'use.of the community education pro- ' 

"ce^s. Boston i's also highlighted for its unique 
construction of a housing tower adjacent to a 
community education center/! A subsequent 
cliapter describes the ways4n which the com- 
munity education progpams in various cities have 
responded to housing ngeds. While the cities 

' mentioned in thfs issue-paper represent a cross 
section of activitieis based on our contact with ^ 

• local government and School officiaJs,'this 
publication has*not been designed as a com- 
prehensive listing erf community-education pro- 
grams in cities. *' . ^ ' 
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With today's soaring inflation, cities are be- 
ing challenged to seek ways of providing services 
for less money through more intensive use of 
available resources and more cooperative plan- 
" ning. Faced with service cutbacks, city officials 
must find w^s to nfieet the basic immediate and . 
jong-term needs of their citizens, including the 
needs for adequate housing, home improvement, 
and for neighborhood centers. 

These4ioCjsing issues often r.elatejo overall 
neighborhood preservation. People are* beginning 
to use more than monetary ^values injooking at 
their neighborhoods. Increasingly, they see social ' 
and asthetic advantages iri retaining and recy.- - 
cling old structur.es. Communrity education, 
through assessing community needs on an ongo- 
ing basis, provides an_exceptionally good process 
for .an identified cornmunity to present its views 
and guide its neighborhood's dejvelopment, major 
components Q.f Gommuhity education. 

Declining School inroliment 

One of the changes occurring within society 
is the^deciining birthrate leadirig to^a reduction in 
school population. Many cities are faced with 
'declining school enrollments and the accompany- 



IL Problems, and Trends 
In Schools and Housing 



ing excess of unused space in school buildings. 
While" a few communities, mainly in the Sun Belt, 
are still gaining school age population, others 
have lost 10, 20, or even 40 percent of their^ 
elementary school population in the last decade 4 
The National Center for Education. Statistics ' 
estimates that nationwide elementary and secon- 
dary enrollment declined by 4.7 million stud'ents 
between 1970 and 1978 and will further decline 
by adout 3 million, by 1984, forcing additional , 
school closings.5 

School Closings 

In many large cities, gchodl closings have 
created serious problems. Empty schools are^ 
targets for vandalisrn. Thi§^means not only lo^^pf 
valuable property, but often the deterioration of 
the neighborhood around the school. 

Mayors also are being faced with complaints 
from citizehs-over closing of neighborhood 
school^. Th^. closing of a school is an emotion- 
charged issue— particularly if the school is a sym- 
bol of neighborhood cohesiveness and pride. In 
many communities school buildings serve as 
meeting places for community groups, and school 
grounds often doubje as neighborhood play- 



grounds. Local communities want these activities 
continued on school sites and are opposed td 
demolftiofi or conversion of schoot buildings to of- 
fice space. . / 



Housing Needs 

Another issue of great concern to Mayors is 
the need for housiag. Inflation and its repercus- 
sions on the housing market have resulted in. a ' 
dilemm'a for millions»vOf Americans seeking ^ 
suitable housing. In the last decade, construction 
costs have escalated; this combined with cut- 
backs in federal housing programs and the 
tightness in the rental market, has served to 
reduce the number of choices available to ' 
citizens at alMri£ome levels. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development estimates that 
gver 18 million families in this country need some 



form'of housing assistance. Six million of these 
families live in substandard housing, 10 million 
, spend a disproportionate share of their income 
for housing; and the_^remaining 2 million'^nve in 
overcrowded housing.^ 

Pressures cin local government, the level of 
government closest at hand, for solutions to this 
housing shortage will increase in the coming 
years as more young people Uom the "baby 
boom" years search for homes. . • 

. Particularly hard hit by the shortage in hous- 
ing are the elderly. More than six million senior 
citizens, or 30 percent of thenatipn's elderly 
population, live in substandard housing.^ Newton, 
and Boston, Massachusetts, which are highlighted 
in this paper, perceived the need for elderly hous- 
ing \b their cities and responded by adapting 
available resources. 
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Hi. Responding to Housing 
Need§: Community 
. Education Options , 
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Jhe community education process dffers , 
Mgyors a meaiis of providing lnc'reased services 
without corresponding increased expenditures. It . " 
can be an effective vehicle for providing services^ 
that are accessible, responsive, anjd critically 
needed. Community education is able to servaall 
age groups through the provision of pro- 
grams—from after school programs for the tradi- 
tional, school age population to services for the 
elderly. In the community education process 
citizens can come together with schools, local *^ 
government, and coflili^unity agencies to c^evelop 
coliab9rative programsBthereby linking resources 
to the needs of the con\munity, a key element of 
community education. Thus, community ^education 
offers both cities an(;l schdals a means jor in- 
novatively responding to society's changing^ rieeds 
whije conserving local resources. 



Conversiofi of Schcx)is into Housing 
with Community Eduodtion- Centers 

Many cities are faced with the problems of . 
vacant school buildipgs and a shortage of housing. 
Xhe community education* process can be used as 
alool to bridge the gaprbelween a city's need for 
^housing and a neighborhood's desire to retain the 



school building which serves as a Community focal 
point. / ' 

Since many vacant schools are in good^on- 
dition and located in areas that make them ' 
suitaSfe' for continued use, an option for Cities to 
consider islTi^e-cpnyersion of the school building 
into housing whilerYtairitaining a portion of the 
building as a community education center. Gon- 
versipn of a portion of the building for commninity 
use can ^often the blow of a school cipsing to 
community residents. Residents may be more 
supportive of the school closinjg if they can be 
assured of continued community use and access 
to the open space of the playground. 

The location of school iDuildings in residential 
neighborhoods, Wltfi' existing physical services in 
place, such as'sanitation jind-utilities, niakes them 
well suited for conversion into fiousing. Faced with 
a need for-housinjg and a surplus of school space, 
Nev/ton, Massachusetts, is converting portions of a 
vacant school into subsidized housing for the" 
elderly with a wing reserved for a community 
education center. The center will serve the 
neighborhood in v;hich the vacated school is 
located and will provide services and programs 
based on a neighborhood assessment of needs, 
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both key elements in the community education 
process. ^ ' . 

Alternative (non-school) uses for vacant 
school buildings, which were constructed at high 
. cost to the taxpayer, is a viable option for citjes 
. wishing tQ maximize all their available resources. 
From an economic standpoint, a buildfrig that 
must be abandoned as a school can be returned 
to the tax roles by selling oi leasing it to a 
developer. Many older school buildings provide 
better quality construction, more attention to 
detail, and historic significance. By recycling a 
school building into housing while maintaining a 
community education center, a city can obtain 
needed additional housing, help to maintain a 
s'ense of continuity in the neighborhood by retain- 
ling the original structure, and respond to the in- 
terests and needs of neighborhood residents of all ^ 
ages through the community education center. 



Joint City/School/Cltizen Planning for 
Housing and Community Centers 

The community educ'atipn process is an effi- 
cient rfiodel of pommunity problem solving 
because it allows for cooperative planning, with 
direct input from the schools, local government, 
and the community .members it serves. The link^ 
the community education process creates bet- 
ween cities;- schoolsfand citizen? can be expand- 
ed to general planning and coordination on issues 
, of mutual concern such as the construction of 
, schools and community. facilities. - 

By cooperatively /planning and financing 
facilities and allowing^for citizen input into deci- 
ston making, cities ar|d schoola can obtain a more 
creative lise of space, avoid costly-duplication of 
resources, and respond to community identified 
needs. As Mayors are aware,. cities and schools 
must be sensitive to the fact that they are taxing, 
the same citizens. Without careful management, 
duplication of facilitie^^and services can occur. 
Moreover, providing fof citizen involvement 
through the community^ education process 
responds to increasing community interest in 
neighborhood issues. ' 

City/school cooperation injointly planning 
facilities can be an instrument for responding to a 
city's aped for housing. By constructing housing 



next to a community cenler, a city is able to pro- 
vide its residents with a wide range of accessible 
services in an existing facility. This approach can 
eliminate the need for expensive construction of a 
cit/ maintained multipurpose center. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, a community ^ 
schopLand an adjacent housing complex were . 
constructed through cooperation between the 
School Department, the cit^ redevelopment 
authority, and citizen groups. Elderly residents . 
hay'c: $asy access to the comrhuhity education 
centpr, which contains a neighborhood city hall, ' 
and health, recreatidrt; food, and social services. 
Furthermore, this joint use addresses the problem 
. of the isolation of the elderly wbich is prevalent in- 
many cities. The life of senipr citizens is enhan- 
ced j)y the wide range of progranrts and services 
offered at the center where they are able to in- 
teract with people of all aggs, an added benefit of 
^ joint planning and one of the key elements of - 
* community education. ^ 

Neighborhood Preservation 
and Home Repair 

. As Mayors .Know.Jb^sustainment of neigh- 
borhoods is essential for the revitalization of 
cities. Many critical needs in neighborhoods can 
be met' by working with residents through the 
community education process 'The citizen par- 
ticipation element in the comm^dt^ education- 
process allows people in a corrimo^iityj^ 
together to identify their problems anoneeds and 
to devise solutions/Community education gives^ 
^ citizens a 'feeling 9f ownership in the 6ommunity. 
The community programs which result from this 
community awareness and self-reliance can do 
much for the betterment and preservation of 
neighborhoods. 

In the past few years, neighborhood preser- 
vation has received increasing attention at the 
federal and local levels. The responsibility for 
preserving neighborhoods most often falls on 
local governments which seek remedies -to avert 
declining neighborhoods with their attendant in- , 
crease in crirhe ^nd arson. 

> 

Insufficient income often preclu"des house- . 
holds from adequately maintaining 1heir property 
or paying rents high enough t(^l^nable landlords 
to afford a reasonable level of maintenance. As a 
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result, the bousing deteriorates, contributing 

tne general decline of the neighborhoocj in whicrT 

it islobated. 

In Site visits to twe.nty cities, the Conference 
of Mayors has seen that nnany cities have found4 
renewed c6mmunity pride in neighborhoods con- 
taining a community,education center. Cities can . 
build. upon.this interest by offermg classes in 
home repaif and weatherizatiDn through their 
community schools. Community education can be 
instl-umental m providing citizens with a low-cost 
• opportunity tgle^rn methods of upgrading their 
homes. In Mmneapolis, as a component of the ^ , 
community education program, cla.^es are of- 
fered irf^a wide' range of home repair topics, from 
weathefstFippihg 40 plujnbing. ^ 

By supporting programs toTielp homeov/ners 
in the care and maintenance of their homes, 
cities can help to revitalize neighbo>hdods and 
upgrade housing stock. 
> • * 

Weatherlzation 

Ao additional problem of low-and moderate: 
income hbmeowner§, to which the^ community 
education process can respond, is the need for 
- weathenzation of homes. With the increasing 
price of fuel and tho record cold of the past few * 
winters, many cities have turned to winterization 
programs funded by the federal government^ With 
the cutbacks in these federal programs, cities 
must fmd. alternative ways to serve their citizens. 

Community education provides' a viabib op: 
tion. By utilizing community education centers Xp 
offer neighborhood classes in weatherjzation, 
cities provide residents, ovenwhelmed by rising 
energy costs, an opportunity to make th^eir horpes 
more energy efficient. Through the comm^unity 
education process homeowners arre able to save 
^ on fuel costs and the city benefits in reduced 
demands for energy assistance. 

Home Security 

Americans are increasingly Coni^rned about 
the rising tide of crime and violenp«Tn cities. 



Comnajunity ed/jcation clashes can be a positive ^ 

• vehicle for responding to tne community concern 
over crirae-TMA/hich a recent Gallup survey show- 
ed to be t!:ie uppermost concern in the minds of 
urban residents asked to name the top prc*)lem • 
faclQ^eir neighborhoods. ^Fear of crime nas 
grown to the point that 45 'percent of the public 

that they are afraid to walk alone at night> 
' their neighborhood and as-mginy-as on&-}fr§ix ad- 
mits to being fearful even while at home^ 

The citizen participation element of the com- 
munity education process promotes community 
awareness and pride, as well as a general at- 
titude which encourages people to look put for ' 
each other. In -addition, community educe^tion 
''centers can respond to concernifibout crime,, 
offering classes in home security 'measures and 
in crime awareness techniques, such as neighbor- 
hood watch programs. 

Challenge for Cooperative Planning 

Present economic, environmental, and popu- 
lation- changes require that cities and schools 
take a cooperative approach. Community educa- 
tion presents a positive vehicle fo.r this approach. 
,"*lt .allows citizens to become involved with identify- 
' mg problems, and problem solving, which in turn 
enhances the relationship between the Mayor and 
his constituents. Whether it is recycling school . 

• buildings into housing w^hile maintaining a com- 
munity education center, building new facilities 
which are cooperatively planned and financed, or 
prpvidjng citizens an opportunity for home Im- 
provement, community education can contribute 
to the. better ujf of. public resources and the 
revilalization of neighborhoods. 

^hen linked, the resources of the city 
' government and^the school district are better able 
to irfiprove the generaf quality of neighborhood 
services and the quality of life in cities.Jhe com- 
munity* education process, in which the use pf ' 
' cpmmiinityjesources and interagency coopera- 
^ tibn are key elements, lends ilselfideally to this 
linkage. - • ' ^* 



IV. Nevyrton: Making School 
Closings a Neighbbrtiood 
Asset 



Community Involvement 

•o * 

The community education process is based 
on citizen involvement arifl community decision- — 
making. This esgerjtial grassroots partifcipation is 
a key element in the Newton, Massachusetts, 
comprehensive community education program. By 
maximizing community involvement and the . 
area's resources, Newton has been able to res- 
pop'' S the city^s need for'housing while remain- 
ing sensitive to neighborhood concerns. The ' 
fallowing cafee study ^utlioes how Newton, faced 
with vacant scHbol buildings and a need for.hous- 
ing*, has found commcinity education and-its key 
element of citizen participation to be a pivotal' 
process to respond to public and private needs. 

School Closings . 
and Vacant School Buildings 

Newton, Massachusetts, like many cities 
across the country, has been faced with a dra- 
matic decline in school enrollment. The student 
population, which in the late 1960s peaked at • . 
-18,000, has declined b 12,000, with a projected 
future decrease to 10,000. As enrollments in '* 
Newton schools have continuea to decrease, 
space surpluses have increased due to school 



consolidations. This situation has required 
Newton to take an innovative approach to the use 
of vacant school buildings. * 



Role orCitlzen Participation 

In approaching the problem of school clos- 
ings. Mayor Theodore D. Mann, a strong propo- 
nent of' community education, recognized the * 
need for community involvement. The school filDs- 
ings have been a^ very emotional issue due to ^ 
residents' fears regarding the fate of the school . 
buildings and concern that the neighborhoods will 
be losing their social and cultural focal point. 
Consequently; through community education, 
Newton's: residents are directly involved in the 
procedure for closing a school and in the 
development of optibns for a building*s alternative 
use. ^ ^ • ^ 

After compiling extensive data on declining 
enrollmenjts to support a decision on a closure, a 
public hearing is held for citizens to present their 
views on the school closing in question. Following 
the decision to close a particular school, the • 
Mayor and Aldermen establish a citizen advisory 
committee •compose,d of equal numbers of citi- 
zeris from the local neighborhood and city-wide, 
residents. 
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The advisory committee works with 4he city . 
pfannihg st^ff la, examining alternative uses for the 
school^ building. "TKe committee^s recommenda- 
tions aVe p'resenteci to the citizens in public hear* 
ings, following ^i^briefing ofjihe Mayor and 
Aldermen. The administration and plapning com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen presents the 
results of. the hearings to the full* Board, which .. 
then regchps a decision on adaptive re-use. These 
decisions Qenerally correspond to the choice . • 
favored by the citizens, fn Newton, the community 
education process of citizen planning for 
neighborhood services offers all citizens the oppor- 
tunity for meaningful community participation. . 
» • 

Adaptive Re-Use 

Tn the past fej/v years, Newton has been 
forced to^clqse eleven schools. The b^jildings 
have been converted to a >'ariety of uses, in- 
cluding a community .service center, a private 
school for exceptional children, school ad- 
ministration offices, and residences. The city has 
been able to save $270,000 to $300,p00 for each 
school that haq been closed, in addition to, _ 
genefat^ng.tax/evenue by converting the scKools 
to residential uses. 

Two of the more re9ent. closings have 
resulted in a unique approach to recycling. 
Following community involvement in the assess- 
ment of neighborhood needs, as described above, 
Newton is converting both of the schools into 
housing whrle retaining the community education 
centers. This usage will enable the city to provide 
necessary additional housing for its Citizens,* par- 
tic'ularly for^he elderly, while keeping the ^ 
neighborhood centers and their many community 
services intact.^ * 

ScJiool Closings Result In More 
Housing and Neighborhood Services 

the neighborhoods surroundinathe two 
schools most recently scheduled fd%J9Sure, , 
Hamilton and Emerson, are cut off frqmithe rest 
of the city by highways and tjne- Charles River, 
Due ii^ part to this isolation, closure- of these two 
schools and their community .education facilities, 
which Jiad been important .focal points for-these — 
communities, was met with great concern. Sup- 
port for the*^choolS*and community education 



centers led. to public hearings and tf^ establish* 
ment of re-use committees. Following citizen 
meetings with the Mayor, the city agreed that 
retention of Ihe existing structures-and the com- 
• munity edtication centers would be a stipulation 
. Hi the planning bid solicitations. ^ 

Preservation of the school buildings, in com- 
munities jA/hich had grown.up around those 
neighborhood landmarks, 3/vas the prime con- 
sideration of both the city and thre local citizens. 
Demolition of the buildings vyas not considered as 
an option. ^ v. 

' Seniors' Subsidized Housing and * ^ 
, Community Edi'cation 'Center Share 
Conv^rtCKd Sch|pi . 

The H&milton School, located in the multi- 
racial, middle-income Lower Falls neighborh09d, 
is being conytfrted into forty-two subsidized rental 
units for the elderly. A wing of the school will be 
, maintained as a community feducatioa center, 
housing.both a gymnasium and library. The com- 
munity willalso have access to a large play- 
ground, tennis courts, and parking facilities.^ 

The newer wing of the Hamilton School will 
be retained as a community education center. 

|K The Newton Ccmmunity Development.Authority* 
is -converting t\ Lrger wing of the school into 
apartrhents, using $1.3 million in state funds for • 

, elderly housing under the Massacluisetts "667'' 
Program. Following construction, the Newton 
Department of Housing Services will operate the 
building, receiving ifunds for rent subsidies, under 

the state 667 'p'rogram. 

-1- ^ , 

The building itself was^acquired from the 
School Department at no cost to the city.'The^city 

* then sold the building to the' Newton Comoiunity 

• Development Authority, which Used Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds to pay 

^Ihe $15,000 selling f)rice. i3DBG funds also paid 
for the cost of relocating two tennis courts lost 
due to necessary i;egradi^g, and for a parking 
ar^ for the community edijcation center. 



*The semi "autonomous housing and redevelopment agSncy 
for the city. . , ' / 
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Private Housing Linked 
*to Community Education Center* 

• a'V . ' / 

The Emerson School is located in'a lower- 
middie-income blue colla/- area, which recently 
has D.een attracting many young professionals. 
The City planning department is presently 
solrciting bids for conversion of the school into 
, rental units, condpminiurris. or low intensity -office 
space. T.he city will require the. developer to re-, 
tain a wing of the school as a community educa-^ 
tion center. 

The developer of the. Emerson School will re- 
. ' tain ownership of the older wing of the school, 
which will continue as a comnlunity education 
center. However, the city will sutjiease the ^pace 
* * for the center for $1 and provide heat and 
maintenance. The building will be sold to a 
developer for a minimum of*$1 80,000, the price 
established by the finance committee of'the 
Board of Aldermen. The funds the city i^ceives 
from the sale will, by law, be placed in^a surplus 
buitdfing fund.which can only be used for qapitai 
improvements. 

V 

. In retrospect, the city would have preferred ^ 
* to lease rather than sell the Emerson School for * 
two reasons>(1) monies from leasing go into a 
fund for gene;al rather than stipulated purposes, 
and (2) revenue from leasing is not subject to the. 
Proposition 2V2 Law, which states that new tax 
revenue must be used to further reduce city-wide 
. taxes. State law presently prohiBits cities from 
leasing buildings for more than ten yfears, insuffi- 
cient time for a developer to realize ^'profit. 
However, a' bill introduced by Mayor Mann which 
will permit the city to lease buildings to 
detftelopers for up to sixty-five years has recently 
been passed by the Massachusetts State ^ , 
Legislature. 

Community Education 
'Centers in ConvertecJ Schools* 

The community education centers at both 
schools will oontinue to function 'as part of 
Newton's comprehensive community schools pro- 
gram, .which is directed by a city-wide^exe^utive 
director, yolunteers, trained by the di/ector, will ' ^ 
staff these neighborhood centers in collaboration 
with other municipal departments, continuing 



Ne^toa's strong tradition of volunteerism in a 
broad range of city services. The city'will provide 
seed money for' programming, in addition to fur- 
nishing heat and maintenance. The money will b6 
provided .with the understanding that the centers 
must explore vyays to become self-suppor4ing in 
the event that the city, fiard pressed by budget 
cuts, ha§ to discontirfue funding. ' 

Befiefits \ ^ ' 

Through the citizen participation element of 
the community education pr<5cess, Newton* has 
been responsive to the priorities of community 
residents in the conversioh of school buildings. 
Mayor Mann is a strong supporter of this form of 
participatory democracy. He sees the adaptive->e- 
use of school buildin^is with retention of com- 
munity education center? as a viable alternative 
for cities faced with vacant school buildings 
because this. approach benefits both the, city and 
its resiotents^ " . ^ V ^ 

• It provides residents, particularly the elderly, 

• with needed housing. ; 

• The.neighborhoods retain large open recrea- 
tional sp4ce including playgrounds, and tennis 
courts. 

• Neighborhoods cary)e UQified by the communi- 
ty education centCTf, through their provision of 
educational and social services, 

• Neighborhood^ maintain historic quality and a 
, sense of continuityby retaining^the orfginal 

structures? • ' 

Far further information about Newton's. com- 
munity education activities please contact: 

^ - . ' 

The Honorable Theodore D. Mann 

Mayor of Newton ^ 
Cit^Hall ^ ^ ^ ^ 
1000 Commonwealth Avenue 
Newton. Massachusetts 02159 
(617)552-7000 • ' - 

Mr. Joseph Baron 
Executive Director 
Niewton'Community Scliools 
492 Waltliam Street 
' West Newton, tvlassachusetts 02165 
(6i7,)55'2-7117, 
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interagency Cooperation 

Interagency coordinaticJfi and cooperation, 
key components of community education, offer 
manyiDenefits for cities. In Boston, Massa- ^ 
chusfetts, a coordinated approach to the con- 
struction and ope>ation of the Josiah Quincy Com- 
munity School Complex has resulted in a better 
use of s.carce resources to mor6 effectiyely serve 
an inner city neighborhood. The following case 
study dei&cribes the interagency planning and 
operation of the Quincy School Complex and its 
qieiivery of commu^lity based services. 

. Need for Housing and 
.Community Services 

In- the early 1960s, the city of Boston, 
recognizing the need for a new school in 
Chinatown to replace.the overcrowded and 
dilapidated Quincy School (whic.h dated from 
1847), began planning for the Josiah Quincy Com- 
munity School Con^plex. in examinirw the South 
Cove area in which Chinatown is lof^te.d, it wasr 
readily apparent that there was a need for provi- 
sion of services to the rapidly expanding Asian^ 
population, and a serious 'demand for housing^ 
^Recentlreeway construction and university ex- 



< V. Boston: Combining - 
Community Schools and 
Housing 



pansion had resulted in .the loss'of 1200 housing 
units in the community. The increasing oumber of 
Chinese immigrants had also contributed to the* 
housing shortage. 

iViaximum Use of High Density Area 

the Qi3incy Complex was built as part of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority's South Cove 
urban renewal project. Located in a high density 

. . area, the complex was intensively' planned to 
maximize land use, especially importanf since 
public programs already occupied one-third of ail 
available land. The school site covers most of a 
city block, with one corner containing a high-rise* 
apartment building fo/ senior citizens 
(predominantly of Chinese'descent). Because the 
smalLsite;does pot allow open ground space, the 

^ building was designed to provide' a series of 
public roof spaces for community and school use. 

The Quincy Complex contributed significantly 
to the goals the Boston Redevelopment Authority 
set for the overall urban renewal of Chinatown: to 
stabilize and revitalize this unique urban . 
neighborhood by improving economic and living - 
conditions; and to assure the. neighborhood's 
preservation, despite commercial and institutional 
development at its borders. 



Role of Joint Planning 

The unique construction of a school with an 
adjace,nt housing tower is the result of & ) 
^cooperative arrangement among the Public 
' FacjIities.Department, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, the Schbol Department, the Tufts 
.Medical/Center, and a very active community 
council. All those involved agreed that the struc- 
ture should attempt to remedy the serious need 
fof housing and community services in the 
rieigh^borhood. ; . 

After several years of study' and planning, 
and countless intensive sessions with .community 
groups, a pianlfeme'rged for a community'^chool 
containing a wide range, of resources for ---^ 
Chinatown's citizens, A housing tower, .architec- 
turally designed to complement the^school, would 
house the growing number of elderly Chinese in 
the South Cove area. The desperate need for 
housing and the availability of this tract of land in 
"a densely populated neighborhood were factors in 
the location of the tower adjacent to t|ie school. 
However, a prime consideration vyas joint use of 
the school and its potential for servingPthe elderly 
residents. / - ' 

-Xhe Quincy Complex,^ the resulf.of years of 
xjomplex planning concepts and studies, involved 
numerous groups and organizations. It is a good 
example of the benefits that can be achieved* 
from a broad collabcratiofl of groups jointly ^plan- 
ning a facility. ^ ^ « / 

Interagency Resources Support - 
Construction of Adjacent School And 
Senior Hdusing 

Constructioa of public sphools in^oston, 
where the School Department (though fiscally 
autonomous) is part of the cify government, is 
carried out by the Publjc Facilities Department. 
The Boston Rec^evelopment Authority, a semi- 
autOFioriibus agency which is the planning and 
redevelopment arfn of the city, was responsible 
for construction of the housing. The two agencies 
worked hand i^ hand ovf^ Quincy Complex, as - 
did the developers aod aimtects, 

portion of thfe tract of Jand owned by the 
Redevelopment Authority was cleared for and 
turned over to the Public Facilities Department 
for construction of the school. A bond issue, a 



percentage of which is reimBurSable by the state 
over a period of 20 years, paid^for the school con 
struction. Because the funds for the school con- 
struction becam'ig available sooner than those for 
the housing, the school opened its doors in 1976, 
two years before completion of the housing ^ 
.tower, . , 

The housing wa^ built with assistarjce from 
the Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency 

^(MHFA), the state, bonding agepcy which floats 
bonds for city housing! The 16-stOQ^,J62Hjnit 

. Quincy" Housing Towerj§j:jrivWtr Sec- 
tion 8 subsidijed-holising for the elderly. 

- ^'^^other partner in this joint planliing was 
Tufts. Medical Center, which agreed to provide 
certain services to the elderly residents. This 
guarantee resulted in a mpnetary gift to the . 
health clinfc' ' • ^ 

CoitimuKity Participation ' 

' , - The Quincy School Community Council vyas 
intensively involved in the^entire planning process 
over the years. The council greatly influenced the 
•program's philosopfiy and participated in the ar--* 
chitect selection process and subsequerrt design 
sessions, the council stiil maintains an office in 
the school today, and determines program * 
policies and directions. The c6unctrs policy deci- 
sions are carried out by the Quincy Cornmunity 
.School'iBtaff who direct the daily operations and 
develop the multiservice/educatiortal programs of 
the community school. ^ - 

Community Services ^ ' ^ * ^ 

Original plans for the*Quincy. following many 
meetings between the city, the developers, and , 
community groups, called {or the school to con- 
tain a neighborhood health clinic. **little city hall," 
community activity and agency spaces, and 
recreation facilities. " * . 

These plans were realized, and health and 
dental care is provided in the Health Center, 
which had over 38,000 visits last year. The^hous- 
ingof a little city hall helps to decentralize city 
government and provides a responsible base for 
locjal citizens' needs, from rent control assistance 
to translation services. The services at the Quincy 
'Center are based on a determination.of nelghbor- 



hood need, ah essential part of thra community 
education process,, tjiese services, coordifiated 
by .the community edi|cation staff, range from ^ 
Er\|lish as a Second Language for all ages, to 
enrichment programs and recreation activities. 

The South Cove Golden Age Center, a non- 
pft)fit provider of services tolhe. elderly, is located . 
^ on the ground floor of *the.housing tov^/er. The 
center provides a vgriety ot'services to ihe elderly, 
including day qare and a hot lunch program. 

Benefits 

With funds for community^rvioes 
diminishing.- citi^es»are .recognizing the-advantages 
of a coordinated approach \q fhe resolution of . 
community conpeFns'. In Boston, Mayor Kevin - • 
White sees the joint planning component of the 
community education concept as part of that 
city's overall thrust to conserve resources ancJ 
reduce costs. He recognizes the many benefits 
which' have resulted fpna the interagency * 
cooperation involved in the Josiah Quincy School- ^ 
Complex. ^ ^ ' , » 

• fntergenerational contact has evolved naturally. 
" benefitting both young and old. 

• A safe and accessible meeting plape for the 
elderly is provided by thetJom'munity center. 



• Neighborhood pride in the^complex has 
.resulted in reduced vandaHsm. . 

• Bilingual heajth services have improved health 
care oi the non-English speaking/esidents.' 

• Duplication of seryiceS-has been reduced and 
city resources conserved.* * 

4 Boston' is more effectively serving its citizens. 
' maximizing tax dollars in th6 p/ocess. 

'For furjlher information about Boston's com- 
munity education activities please contact: 
^ ^ * 

The Honorable Kevin H. White 

Mayor of Boston 

City Hall 

Boston; Massachusetts 022D1 \ 
' ^ (617)725-4400 , 

Mr. Donald B. Mansoa, Director ' 
Public'Facilities Department ♦ 
City Hall" 

Boston. Massachusetts 02201 
(617)725-4920 

Mr. Jim Yee 

Community School Coordinator 
Quincy Community School 
885 Washington Street 
Boston. Massachusetts 02111 
(617)426-6660 
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In cities across the country Mayors are 
faced With -a myriad of neighborhood and housing 
probfems. 

f Older neighborhoods, in various stages of 
decline, necessitate city efforts in 
neighborhood preservation. 

• Incre'asing energy costs and fluctuating energy 
supplies require local governments to share in 
the responsibility for dealing with the energy 

, ' probiefjis of their local communities. 

• Rising crime rates are severelyJmpacting upon 
cities where citizen's cite the high crime rate as 
the main reason for. wanting to leave urban 
areas. ^ * t 

Mayors, recognizing the challenge these pro- 
blems present/have turned to the community 
education process for delivery of responsive 
housing programs. Several cities'are offering " 

^.classes througf) their community school^ on such 
topics ^as horrie repair, weatherization, and home 

^ security.*Cornmupity education also hafS provided 
a means for communicaffng the availability of 
neighborhood resources and services through 

, newsletters, displays, and talrs. Mayors see coip- 

. mbnity education's a positive, low-cost means of 
. responding to citizens' needs while bettering, the 



VI- City Programs In Repair, 
Wfeatheinzafldn,' and j 
HomeSepurity 



community. The following are examples of how 
the corffmunity education process has been used ' 
in various cities in the United StateS: 

Anchorage, Alaska:1Skills Bartering 

The community education program.in An- ^4. 
chorage, acting as a referral agency, offers a ' 
skills bartering system which has prpvided local - 
* residents with a low-cost option for improving 
their homes. > • * /s.' 

Bartering S^tem Newsi.etter 

The* community education coordinator 
distributes a newsletter, updated monthly, to all 
those who have expressed interest in the barter-, 
ing system through phooe calts or- letters. TM . , 
newsletter lists the names, addresses, ana phone 
numbers ot individuals next to the skills |hey have 
*to j^er and the/skill for which they have a need. 
Thrsystem is advertisad in local nevvspapers* 
and, v/ith community support, haS;grown trenrien- 
ddusly in the past year. - ' 

Resources Meet Needs , ^ 

The goal of this community education pro- • 
gram is to allow people to work together and help 



• each other by matching one person's needs with ' 
another's resources. Examples of bartermg have 
included: 

• pluiTfibing repair, for electrical work 

• carpet .cleaning for carpentry - ^ ^ • 

• wallpapering for roofing 

' • small furniture' ref)air for auto cepair. 

For further information about Anchorage's 
•^comrriunity educpon activities please contact: 

' The Honorable George M. Sullivan 
Mayor of Anchoraigfe 
^ Pouch 6-650 

- Anchorage, Alaska 99502 . ^ .. 

(907) 264-4431 . ^ 

Ms. Jill- Watery • 
Superintendent of Community Programs 
■ " Pouch 6-650 - _ 

Anchorage-, Alaska 99502 
, ' '» (90f)*264-4366 • 

. Colorado Springs: Hqme Repair and 
. . * Wfeatherization ^ 

• Colorado Springs has offered several classes 
in home repair and weatherization through its A 
community schools. For one s»ch class, the com- 
.munity edu'catiori coordinator approached a" local- 
hardware store owner who agreed to teach a 
^claBs in plumbing, roofing, and tiling, in addition 
to providing the necessary materials at no'cost to ' 
residents. •. - 

» • ' ' . , f 

' Home Repair for the Elderly 

Recently, a community edacation coor- 
dinator h^s allied herself with a local non-profit 
housing agency which identifies thOse low-income 
elderly whose- homes are badly in need of repairs. 
The 'ctfirdinator recruits volunteers to do 
weathei?stripping, caulking, insulating, and installa- 
tion of water saving -devices inlhe homes of ' 
these elderly residents. Neighbors are invited to 
watch as the repairs are cacried out. Thus, a two- 
fold purpesq is served. The elderly. homeowner 

Vrefceives free repairs and local- citizens learn 
. methocls .of,upgrading»their own horries. , 



Energy Audits ^\ ; - ^ /' * ' 

T^ community education jr^gram has a/so 
encouraged citizens to take ad^ntage of the ' 
comprehensive horUe energy audits conducted by 
the local utilitie? company for a $15 fee. The 
audit pinpoints energy loss areas and provided 
citizens with-a list* detailing where they can make 
energy savings. 

f^opfurlher information about tJdlorado 
. S^irings' community education activities please 
contact: " . ^ 

, The. Honorable Robert Ivl. Isaac y' 

Mayor of Colorado Springs '* . - 
' P.O. Box 1575 . ' ' 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 
,„ . (303)471-6600 

Mr.-Genefelackney • " • • • ' 

Director of Community Schools 
316 Northi. Weber ' 
■ ''Colorado- Springs, Colorado 80903 
(303) 63b-6795 - • / 

Minneapolis: Home improvement 
, ^ ' Education 

Community schools throughout Minneapoli.s 
offer t)asic information to citizens on how to take 
care ot their homes. 

Programs to Fit Neighborhood N,t«ds 

^he Cjtywide Advisory Committee oFKHome 
Improvement Education (CACHIE), a componenf , 
•of the community education progcam, works with 
local comhnunity education coordinators to shape 
programs to tit the individiJal hb.usirig needs of 
neighborhoods% ClassSfe tauglit by housing profes- 
sionals are- offered on a variety of fqpics, in- 
cluding home plumbing and wiring, weatherstrip- 
ping and caulking, home repair and maintenance, 
do-it-yourself energy audits, simple electrical 
. repairs, and basic carpentry techriiques. 

"How-to" Newsletter 

CAGHIE publistires a monthly newsletter, 
Homeworks, which ".contains articles on liome, im- 
provement topics with .a "how-to" emphasis, 
home repair class listings, and informatiori on^' 
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agencies which can help with home repair ques- 
p tions and problems. 

'Tools for Learning 

CAC'HIE also^makes Home Maintenance 
Learning Tools available to interested groups. 
These are modular teaching units on eight topics: 
i/fsulation. oiectrioa! work, plumbing, interior 
maintenance, 'exterior maintenance, heatipg and 
cooling, structure, an(^, windows and doors. The 
units, shaped Hke phone booths, contain tools and 
.,equip.ment to facilitate the learning process. ^ 

For .further information about Minneapolis* 
- community education^activities please contact. 

*The Honorc^lple Donald Fraser 
Mayor ol Minneapolis « 
1157 City cHall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 ^ 
^(612)348-2100 

Ms. Martha Winslow' - 
Project Manager, CACHE v 
Lehmann Center • 1006 West Lake Street \ 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 5^408 • 
. '(612)s348-4095 

Roanoke: Home Security i 

In coofjeration with a local nqp-profit ^ 
organization, the Roanoki^ Neighborhood Alliance, 
^tie community education program in Roanbke of- 
fers a class tQ* instruct residents irt home security 
and crime watch prevention. 

Police Involvement ' ' 

A local police officer informs citizens about 
methods of making their homes more secure, in- 
cluding a demonstration of differing types,of bolts 
and locks. Crime awareness films are used to en- 
'courage residents to be more aware and alert 
and to report suspicious activity in their ' 
neighborhoods. Security devices such as alarm 
systems and light timers are also discussed. \ 

* As a component of the course, a convicted 
burgler details for community residents. th6 key 
elements he looked for before entering and-robb- 
ing a home. 

For further information, about Roanoke's 
community education activities^please contact: 



^ The Honorable Noel Taylop 
Mayor of ftoanoke * 
215 Church Avenue, S.W. ^ . 
Roanoke. Virginia 24011 
(703)981-2444 

J^s. Martha Takers , ' . 
Supervisor of Community Educatipn 
/fo. Box 13r45 ' . • ^• 
<Roanoke, Virginia 24031 

(703)^981-2661 ^ ^ ' 



Wichita: Housing City Services 

Wichita^althpugh it does not have a formal 
community education program with a^director and 
staff, has adopted several key elements of the 
community education process.Jhe city,. through a 
joint use.agreement with the schooi board, has ' 
constructed multipurpose community eer>ters ad- 
jacent to schools. The buildings, planned with in- 
, put from community residents, the city, ancf* 
.school board, have resulted in cost savings 
through shared'use of fadliities. and h^ver expand- 
ed the scb'pe of services available to the com- 
munity—two goals of the community education 
process. ^ . . • ' 

. Housing Ajssi^larice Prbgrarns 

City and county social service.agencies; 
'housed in a wing of the ctfmmiinity centers, pro- ' 
vide muitifaceted programs to area residents. The 
> Community Action Agency, which, addresses 'the 
needs of low-income persons, offers varicTus hous- 
ing assistance programs. These services inclr.de 
weatherization -assistance, housing relocation and 
housing s^rch assistance, and tenant-landlord 
relations counseling. - 

For' further information about Wichita's com- 
munity education activities please contact: 

» The Honorable Robert Brown 
Mayor of Wichita 
^ ■ 455 North Main-Street 
, Wichita,' Kansas 67202 * ' ^ 

^ (316)268-4331 ^ 

Mrs.* Imogene Patrick -\ ' 

Director of l^leighborhoo^^Services 
Department of Human ResourceaL^ 
'455 North Mfeiin Street - 
' Wichita. Kansas 67202 ^ 
(316)268-4606 
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/ VIL Implementation Strategies 
/ for Initiating The ^ . 
Commtihity Education 

Pjrocess 



Policy Making Support 

The community education process seeks to ^ 
identify the needs and wants of the community 
and assists in developing facilities, programs, 
staff, and leadership \w response to those needs. 
Implementation of this process requires a collec- 
tive effort by numerous groups and individuals 
who are committed to the community education 
concepts of broader use of schools, community - 
involvement, and interagency cooperation. Pqlicy 
, making support from citizens, IdcafleaderSi and 
* representatives of corfununity groups who, are 
krrowledgeable and supportive'of community . 
education can.be a significant faQtor in*the suc- 
cess of a program. " - 

Altht)ugh the developmental proce§/may. ^ 
vary by community, the follov(ing are suggested 
steps for implementing a community education «. 
prpgram. 

' beviblopment of a 

Task Force or Planning Group , 

The Mayor and school superintendent should 
appoint a community education task force to do 
initial planning. This task force should be 



• ■ . ■ .V . 

representative of the community, ^ity govern* _ 
ment, and school district, includirig principals, 
teachers, and custodians. School district repre-^ 
sentation is particularly important. The administra- 
tion of community education activities is greatly 
facilitated when school personnel understand the 
goals ^d purposes of community education. 

The task force should have clear objectives 
to help facilitate organizing efforts. Task force 
members should address such questions as: how 
many convnunity education centers should be 
established; what means of financing should be 
pursued; what human and financial resources 
already exisf in'the dorcimunity; what af^ the 
wants and nee'ds of the community; and what is 
the role and composition of a community advisory 
council. 



Site Selectton Criteria 

Tte task force should determine the criteria 
for selection of facilities for the community 
education program. These should include the 
following: 

• accessibility to residents; 

• eligibility for funding; - • 
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• avoidance of duplication of services. 

• need for services (rate of crime, truancy, 
rffeighborhood instability, etc.); and 

• interest oflul community. 
Funding 

Jhe task force siiould determine wiiat ex^ ^ ^ 
isting resources are available^to support com- 
munity education. Depending upon tiie community! 
and the design of .the program, a user fee system . 
mdy be appropriate. A variety of state, local, and 
private, resources can offer funding sources, in- 
cluding city or scbool .district revenue, state 
department of eduQatiori funds, lopaf private 
donors, tuition $ind fees from commCinity par- 
ticipants, and in-kind city contributions. 

Needs Assessment 

The task force should conduct an initial- 
needs assessment using existing communic^t^ns 
networks to survey neighborhoods. These net-^ 
works may include:*! • 

A* » 

• sc^hools (home surveys and Parent Teacher 
Association meetings); 

• churches; ' , V , , 

• social service agencies (welfare agencies, pro- - 
bation department); and ^ 

• police department. 

This process for identifying, areas of concern 
will provide a preliminary assessment of the, 
wants and needs .of the community and[the 
available human and financial resources. 



O^anizing Advisory Councils 

• Each community -education center should 
have a neighborhood advisory council. The task 
force should devise a means for appointing or 
electing the first councUs and should establish a 



procedure for subsequent elections. The purpose 
ar\d authority of the advisory councils, should be 
^G^early defined by the task forge from the outset 
in'ordej to avoid later misunderstandings. The • 
^means'to support the cour jils shpQId b6 carefully 
'considered. In^ Birmingham. Alabama, the coun- 
cils repeive city funds as a measure of official ap- 
proval. However, the Austin councils prefer • 
private support^ believing iji allows more indepen- 
dent operation. ' ' ' ^ \ 
^ -A < 

The task force may also want to consider 
forming a community education consortium, as'in « 
the Austin program. Austin's consortium consists 
of elected representatives from each of the 
neighborhood, community education centers, as 
well as individuals representing organlzatigns and- 
governmental agencies. The consortium's pur- * ^ 
pose is to* receive recommendations from tRe ; 
neighborhood advisory councils amb to develop 
city-wide policies for the^total program. 

Adnlmistration 

Administration of community education pro- 
grams generally falls into.three categories as it 
relates ta city involvement: 

• school-administered with city support (the most 
common); . - .! * 

• joint city/school administered; a/id 
•:clty-administ0red (least^common). 

Many Mayors have found that joint city/ 
school responsibili^ for community education ^ 
programs provides Tor maximum coordination- and 
cooservation of resources. As- Mayor Carole 
Keeton McClellan of.Augtin. Texas, stated in her ^ 
presentation to the Mayors Leadership Institute. 
"A great deal of time and effort could have been 
saved in Austin if the community .education pro- 
gram had* originated §is a city/school program." 
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VIIL Resources 



Community education is a process that em- 
phasizes the use of existing resources through in- 
teragency planning and coordination; as^a result, 
additional funds may not be nej5ded to ' lent 
a program. However, as discussev previous 
chapter, various state, local, and ^..vate - ^ 
resources may also be available to supporf com- 
munity education activities. \r\ addition, technic3l - 
assistance as well as numerous publications are 
available to cities interested jn starting a com- 
munity education progranl. 

Technical Assistance 

Free technical assistance for program 
development is available from state departments , 
of education and/or university based community 
education centers. Cities may obtain the name of 
the. nearest community education center by . 
writing to: 

, Community Edtrfiation Program 
Department of Eciupation ^ 
7th and D Streets, S.W. . 
Washington, D.C. 20202 ' 
Attention: Ron Castaldi, Director 

€ 

' or 



U.S. Conference of Majors 

1620 Eye Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 9 

Attention: Carol Moody Bec(<:er 
Staff Director for 
Education Programs 



Publications 



• Cities interested in a city government/school ^ 
district.community education model, may wisH 
to receive copies of the report. Community 
Education Proyen Practices - Loca/ iSovern- 
ment Participation. This publication describes 
in detail how Austin, Texas, devetoped^a com- ^ 
munity education partnership involving local 
government, the schools, and citizens. The 
papQr also explores .the development of siijiilajj, 

xcmYnunity education models in oth'er irrban^ . 
settings. Copies may be obtained by writing to: 

, Community Education Program' 
•departpfient of Education " ' 
7th and D-StrefetSr^^^ ^ 
Washington, D:0, 2Q202 "^-^ 
Attention: Ron Castaldi, Director^ ^ 
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• The Educational Facilities Laboratories has 
publishdb a bool(. entitled Community School 
Centers, which examines the role of communi- 
ty education centers in the coordinated deli- 
very of social services and the better use of 
public resources. The publication describes 
the planning, management, and design of 
community school* centers, and provides a 
chapter on resources. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to: 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 

660 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

• Those interested in the development of com- 
munity service centers may wish to order co- 
pies of the publication. Developing, Managing 
and Operating Community Service Centers, by 
Joseph Ringer, Jr. This publication provides 

' basic jflformation on the defcision making pro- 
cess, facility planning, and management pro- 
. cedures for a community service center^^s 



well as highlighting the key elements for suc- 
cess in such centers. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to: ' 
' Mid-Atlantic Center for Community - 

\ EdOcation ' 

\ School of Education. Ruff ner Hall 

University of Virginia 

- Charlottesville; Virginia 22903 

• The Community Education Clearipghouse col; 

' lects, organizes, and.disseminates information 
on community education. The"Clearinghouse 

' publishes newsletters and directories, conducts 
literature searches, and has a toll free phone . 
number to respond to questions and offer refer- 
rals. For, further information contact: , - 

National Community Education 

•Clearinghouse ~ 
1030 tSth Street, N.W. 
Suite 536 

' Washington, D.C. 20005 - - 

- Toll free number: 800-424-3874 • 
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